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CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND GREAT-GERMANY, II 


IT will be remembered’ that in his speech of February 20, 1938, Herr 
Hitler promised to give the protection of the Reich “ to those fellow 
Germans who live beyond our frontiers and are unable to ensure for 
themselves the right to a general freedom, personal, political, and 
idealogical.”” Replying to this declaration on March 4 the Czecho- 
slovak Prime Minister, Dr. Hodza, repudiated Herr Hitler’s right to 
intervene in the internal affairs of Czechoslovakia and voiced that 
country’s determination to “ defend all the attributes of its indepen- 
dence as a State with all the force at their command.’ On March 13 
the incorporation of Austria in the Reich was proclaimed—a develop- 
ment which was welcomed by Herr Henlein and the Sudetendeutsche 
Partei (SdP.) in a manifesto issued on March 16, which marked the 
beginning of an intensive propaganda campaign. Dr. Neuwirth, one 
of the SdP. leaders, if. a speech at Reichenberg (Liberec) on March 27, 
demanded self-administration for the German districts and new 
elections. 

To these demands Dr. Hodza replied on March 28. While refusing 
to yield to any form of pressure, the Government, he said, would 
continue in its attempt to reach an understanding, and announced that 
all the jaws and decrees concerning the minorities would be embodied 
in a Statute. On April 22 the Government, as an earnest of good 
intent, decided that municipal elections, which had been postponed in 
the autumn, should be held in 11,000 communities out of a total of 
15,000 in three instalments on May 22, May 29, and June 12; further, 
the ban on public meetings was to be removed. 

The Sudeten German Party Congress was held at Carlsbad (Eger) 
on April 23, and Herr Henlein put forward an eight-point programme, 
which may be summarized as follows : 

/(1) Full equality of status for Czechs and Germans. (2) A 

guarantee for this by recognition of the Sudeten Germans as a legal 
body incorporate. ¥ (3) Determination and legal recognition of the 
German areas within the State. (4) Full self-government for the 
German areas. (5) Legal protection for every citizen living outside 
the area of his own nationality. (6) Removal of injustices inflicted 
since 1918 and reparation for them. (7) Recognition of the principle : 
within the German area German officials. (8) Full liberty to profess 
German nationality and political philosophy. 
_ . He also said: ‘‘ We solemnly and openly declare that our policy 
is inspired by the principles and ideas of National-Socialism. If Czech 
statesmen want to reach a permanent understanding with us Germans 
and with the German Reich they will have to fulfil our demand for a 
complete revision of Czech foreign policy, which up to to-day has led 
the State into the ranks of the enemies of the German people.” 

In spite of the inacceptability of some of these demands they were 
not rejected outright by the Government, and it became clear that 
the Government had the support of the Coalition parties in seeking a 





(1) See “ Czechoslovakia and Great Germany”’ in the Bulletin of April 2- 
re XV, No. 7, where a map of German areas in Czechoslovakia is also 
printe 
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modus vivendi with the minorities, subject to the integrity and 
sovereignty of the State being maintained. The celebration of Labour | 
Day on May 1 passed off quietly without any untoward incidents. 













* 





* * 









The minority problem in Czechoslovakia was discussed by British 
and French Ministers during the latter’s visit to London on April 27-29. 
The British Ministers emphasized their direct and immediate interest 
in the preservation of peace, and M. Daladier renewed his assurance 
of French aid if Czechoslovakia were attacked. It was agreed that a 
new effort should be made to secure a peaceful settlement, that a detailed 
study of the elements which might be brought together in an agreement 
should be made, and that the diplomatic influence of the two Powers 
should be exerted, both in Prague and in the capitals of Czechoslovakia's 
neighbours, to secure the co-operation essential for the attainment of 
a peaceful solution. 

In pursuance of this decision the British Minister, and later the 
French Minister, called on M. Krofta on May 7, assured him of the 
friendly interest of their Governments and of their readiness to assist 
in the search for a solution, and informed him that their Governments 
expected the Prague Government to go to the utmost limit of possible 
concession. An assurance of the Prague Government’s readiness to 
do so was subsequently conveyed to London and Paris. The Govern- 
ment also announced on May 13 that they were prepared to enter into 
negotiations with the Sudeten Germans and other interested parties 
over the proposed Nationalities Statute. 

Meanwhile, a campaign against Czechoslovakia had been proceeding 
in the German press. The D.A.Z., for example, remarked on April 25 

. that “‘ the Nazi philosophy as the principle of a people’s life cannot be 
halted by State frontiers ’’ ; while semi-official comment on April 28 
stated that Germany would not negotiate with Britain on questions 
which, in the German view, were not British interests. Conversations, 

~ it was added, between Great Britain and Germany could make progress 

once Germany had realized the unity of the German nation in Czecho- 
slovakia, as in Austria, and when Czechoslovakia had ceased to exist 
as a foreign interest in the German Lebensraum. 

On May 7 the British Ambassador in Berlin called on the German 
Foreign Office to inform them of the British representations which 
had been made in Prague, and on May 12 communicated to Herr von 
Ribbentrop, on his return from Rome, the friendly advice which had 
been tendered to the Czech Government. On the same day Herr 
Henlein arrived in London on a private visit, during which he had 
informal discussions with several members of Parliament, including 
Mr. Winston Churchill and Sir Archibald Sinclair, and met on a private 
occasion the Chief Diplomatic Adviser to the Government. He 
returned to Prague on May 14, after an important conversation with 
M. Jan Masaryk, the Czechoslovak Minister in London, which was 
significant in that it was the first occasion on which Herr Henlein was 
able to state his views personally to an official representative of the 
Government in Prague. Against the background of the principal 
developments of recent months, thus briefly recapitulated, may be 
considered the events of the past ten days. 

* * 
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On May 19 Herr Henlein left Czechoslovakia for Germany, where 
it is believed he had an interview with Herr Hitler, who had summoned 
a meeting of his advisers at Munich. On the same day the Political 
Committee of the Sudeten German Party met and issued a statement 
that Herr Frank, who presided, had expressed his satisfaction at the 
result of Herr Henlein’s visit to London, where he found their aims 
were fully understood and appreciated. 

He protested against the high-handed action of the Czechs and 
of some of their officials in the Sudeten area who “ interfered with the 
free expression of opinion by adherents of his party,’’ and said formal 
protests had been made. 

(Minor clashes between rival nationals during the election campaign 
were reported every day, and at Briinn on May Ig several people were 
injured when the gendarmerie were summoned to restore order.) 

On the same day the Berliner Tageblatt declared that not one of 
the fundamental points of Herr Henlein’s demands were even approxi- 
mately fulfilled by the Nationality Statute offered by the Prague 
Government. ‘If the Government,” it said, “is not in a position, 
or does not wish, to solve the problem, there remains no other way 
than a plebiscite. For self-determination is a matter which must no 
longer be merely talked about, but must become a reality if Europe 
is to have a genuine peace.” 

During the day reports of German troop movements near the 
frontier were current, and the Czechoslovak General Staff replied by 
making the necessary military dispositions on the German frontier. 

_ On May 20 the Prime Minister informed the press that negotiations 

would be opened at once with all the minorities, and that informative 
discussions had already taken place. A complete solution of the whole 
problem had been drafted which would cut deeply into the existing 
State administration. 

The Sudeten German Party would also have to share the responsi- 
bility, and of this the Germans were aware. The two main features 
of the Government’s policy were self-administration and proportional 
representation in the control of public affairs. 

Recalling their declarations in March, he said: “ That means that 
we shall defend ourselves if the need arises, but at the same time that 
we shall satisfy all claims dictated on the one hand by the Constitution 
and, on the other, by the needs of the times. Our people ought to 
be in a state of permanent readiness for the struggles which await us. 
We ali shall hold our ground in all circumstances. . . .” 

It was their tradition to struggle to assure for themselves the 
conditions of existence, and he went on, “ our allies and alliances 
constitute a guarantee, but they do not mean everything. If we know 
how to fulfil our mission in Europe—+.e., to organize the nationalities 
and the racial groups making up the State—we shall then be indis- 
pensable, for we shall represent the general European interest.” 

They were in the immediate neighbourhood of a movement unique 
in the history of the world: ‘It is the summit of the nationalism of 
a people of 75 million souls, a movement which, springing from national 
roots, is now in an emotional phase. . . .” 

The SdP. Political Committee, however, which met again that 
evening decided to inform the Premier that the Party was not prepared 
to enter into negotiations with the Government on the Nationalities 
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Statute so long as the “ terrorism ”’ continued. It demanded freedom 
of speech, freedom of expression at political meetings, and equal rights 
with any other political party. 

During the day (May 20) German assurances were given both to 
the British Ambassador in Berlin and to the Czechoslovak Government 
that such troop movements as there had been had nothing to do with 
the political situation and were only of a routine character. In spite 
of these assurances, however, the Minister of Defence in the early 
hours of May 21 called up one annual contingent of the reserve and 
ersatz reserves, and a number of men in special branches of the service, 
and an official statement gave the necessity of training the men in 
the use of new weapons as the reason. It was also explained that the 
calling up was not in the nature of a mobilization, as such a matter 
was outside the power of the Minister. 

Some 100,000 men reported for duty, including Sudeten Germans. 

* * * 


On May 21 in Paris M. Bonnet left no doubt that France’s 
obligations towards Czechoslovakia would be fulfilled up to the hilt, 
if the necessity arose. The French Government, it was also understood, 
had renewed their appeal to Prague to go to the limit of concession, 
with the result that the Czechoslovak Government had agreed to go some 
distance beyond the concessions originally offered. Close contact was 
maintained with London. On thesame day, it is understood, the Polish 
Government, a statement of whose views had been requested, replied to 
London and Paris, and made it known in Berlin that in the event of a 
general conflagration, Poland would not guarantee her neutrality. 

In regard to the part played by the British Government in the 
events of the week-end, Mr. Neville Chamberlain made a statement in 
Parliament on May 23 in which he summarized developments as 
follows: ‘‘On May 19 rumours began to gain currency of German 
troop movements in the direction of the Czechoslovak frontier. The 
German Government informed his Majesty’s Ambassador on the follow- 
ing day that there was no foundation for these rumours, and they gave 
a similar assurance to the Czechoslovak Government. 

“On May 20 a number of serious incidents occurred in Czecho- 
slovakia.‘ On the morning of May 21 the Czechoslovak Government 
intimated that they were calling up one class for training and for the 
purpose of maintaining order in the frontier areas. On the same day 
an unfortunate incident took place in which two Sudeten Germans lost 
their lives in an incident near the frontier, the full facts of which are 
not yet entirely clear. The Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs 
informed the German Minister of this incident and told him that 
disciplinary measures would be taken against those responsible. 

“On the same day (May 21) his Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin 
received further assurances from the German Government that stories 
of German troop movements were completely unfounded. 

“The Czechoslovak Foreign Minister informed his Majesty's 
Minister in Prague on May 21 that a formal invitation had been sent 
to Herr Henlein to negotiate on the Nationality Statute which had 
been approved on the 19th by the Czechoslovak Government. But 





(1) For details of these see the Chronology under Czechoslovakia and Germany, 
May 21 and 22. 
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on that same day (May 21) it was announced in the Sudeten press 
that the political committee of the Sudeten German party had decided 
to inform the Prime Minister that the party were not in a position to 
discuss the nationality statute so long as peace and order in the Sudeten 
districts, and above all the constitutional rights of freedom of opinion 
of the press and of assembly, were not guaranteed. 

‘‘T now learn, however, that it has been arranged for Herr Henlein 
to see the Czechoslovakian Prime Minister either to-night or to-morrow. 

‘In face of this situation the principal concern of his Majesty’s 
Government has been to use all their influence wherever it could be 
effective on the side of restraint, in word and deed, while keeping open 
the way to peaceful negotiation of a satisfactory settlement. 

‘With that object they have represented to the Czechoslovak 
Government the need of taking every precaution for avoidance of 
incidents and of making every possible effort to reach a comprehensive 
and lasting settlement by negotiation with the representatives of the 
Sudeten party. In this his Majesty’s Government have enjoyed the 
full co-operation of the French Government. 

‘“The Czechoslovak Government have responded to this repre- 
seniation with an assurance that they appreciate the interest which 
his Majesty's Government have manifested in this question and are 
fully resolved to seek an early and a complete solution. 

‘His Majesty’s Government have represented to the German 
Government the urgent importance of reaching a settlement if European 
peace is to be preserved and have expressed their earnest desire that 
the German Government would co-operate with them in facilitating 
agreement. 

“His Majesty’s Government have at the same time informed the 
German Government of the advice tendered in Prague and of the 
assurances received from the Czechoslovak Government. 

‘“‘ The German Minister for Foreign Affairs stated that he welcomed 
the efforts being made by his Majesty’s Government and that the 
German Government fully shared their desire to see negotiations 
succeed. 

‘At the moment the situation appears to have somewhat eased, 
and I understand that the elections passed off quietly yesterday without 
untoward incident.” 


* * *~ 


In Germany, however, the events of the weekend were viewed 
somewhat differently, as the following day-to-day summary shows : 

May 23.—The press attacked the British Government’s attitude 
towards the Czechoslovak question, the D.A.Z. declaring that the 
“lack of balance’”’ in Prague and the “ excitement ”’ in London were 
together almost enough to lead to a world conflagration. The British 
Government did its best to communicate its own “ agitation ’’ to the 
British people. 

It went on: “ As recent events in various parts of the world have 
shown, the British no longer give to their countrymen, even if they 
are diplomats, the protection which was formerly regarded as a matter 
of course. The Sudeten Germans, and with them the whole German 
people, refuse to tolerate such an opportunist change of outlook con- 
cerning their own problems.”’ 
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The British, the writer said, must realize that the whole of Europe 
would remain in a state of alarm if Prague was encouraged by their 
support. France was the official ally of Prague, but on this occasion 
Britain had taken the lead. 

May 24.—An inspired commentary on the partial mobilization of 
Czech reserves stated that the Reich Government had given prompt 
assurances that no mobilization was taking place in Germany: “ never- 
theless the Czechs called to arms one year of the reserves and mobilized 
technical troops. This leads to the conclusion that the assertion of a 
German mobilization was merely invented in order to produce a pretext 
for Czech mobilization. . . .” 

Several papers published articles exposing the diplomatic 
“manoeuvres ’’ of the week-end whereby England, it was alleged, 
received much praise for saving the peace, which was not in fact 
threatened by Germany. 

The D.A.Z. stated that “ press opinions in all parts of the world 
prove that to-day the legend of a planned German attack has been 
trumpeted abroad in order to garland the English with the crown of 
glory as saviours of the peace. . . . That the whole thing was planned 
in advance appears from The Times report that the British diplomatic 
steps in Berlin and Prague were arranged to a large extent with Daladier 
during his London visit.”’ 

The paper also said Germany had made no troop movements, but 

in Prague there was a war party which welcomed every incident. 
There had been incidents, ‘‘ but German discipline alone prevented the 
law of European negotiation from being destroyed by a Prague war 
party.” 
The writer emphasized that Germany’s Sudeten German policy 
remained unchanged : ‘‘ behind the popular demands and the justified 
requirements of the Sudeten Germans the whole German nation still 
stands to-day. We would say that particularly to the Sudeten 
Germans, who are prevented by the censorship from learning the true 
state of affairs, and upon whom propaganda might be exercised with 
some second legend that they were being left in the lurch by Berlin 
in a crisis. The whole cynicism of the alleged friends of peace, who 
are now spreading this legend, is revealed in their exultation that 
Germany has not struck.”’ 

May 25.—The Volkischer Beobachter accused Mr. Chamberlain of 
misleading the British public by leaving it with the impression that 
‘ only British pressure prevented a German invasion of Czechoslovakia.” 
It pointed out that a timely correction of the reports of German troop 
movements which appeared in the English papers would have put a 
different complexion on the Czechoslovak mobilization, and would 
have shown both British opinion and opinion relying on news from 
England that “ not Germany, but the Prague Government was acting 
provocatively and playing with fire.” 

Another omission of which Mr. Chamberlain was guilty was tlie 


failure to deal suitably, in his statement in Parliament, with the Czech 
terror in the Sudeten area. The British Government had also given 
out on May 21 a misleading statement on Henlein’s guarantee demands. 
“It wasted valuable time with silly repeated questions in Berlin 
instead of calling Prague energetically to order. It smoothed the way 
for a falsification of history through Chamberlain’s incomplete statement 
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on May 20.” In addition, English people had been advised to leave 
Germany, which some did. 

It concluded by saying that “‘ the events of the week-end will be 
designated in history as a model of the most Machiavelian diplomacy, 
which had more to do with the restoration of the prestige of the demo- 
cracies as against the authoritarian States than with preventing a 
war. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung declared that England was engaged 
during the crisis in “ stacking the cards, so that in the event of a 
catastrophe the old game could be played: ‘Germany is guilty.’ ”’ 
It went on to say that it would be willingly recognized that British 
diplomacy was striving for a peaceful settlement by using its influence 
in Prague, and that England had felt herself bound, at a time which 
she considered critical, to make her position perfectly clear. No 
responsible person in Germany thought of the solution of the Sudeten 
German question in terms of military force. 

May 26.—The Vo6lkischer Beobachter, in a_ leading article, 
“demanded’”’ that the great Powers, particularly Great Britain, 
should send as many observers as possible to the Sudeten districts 
‘“ to see once and for all with their own eyes how great thedanger is.” 

The tension was not eased. Every day brought fresh and absolutely 
irrefutable eye-witness reports from the Sudeten areas, which proved 
that the armed Czech Civil Guard continued to terrorise the local 
population in the worst possible way. 

The Borsen Zeitung criticized the British attitude, accusing England 
of not recognizing the special interests of Germany in Europe while 
herself expecting her own special interests, overseas, to be respected 


and acknowledged by Germany. Unless there were reciprocity it would 


“ce 


be difficult for the German people to retain ‘“‘ understanding for the 
special interests of England.” . . . In Central Europe England certainly 
had no mandate to regulate things, nor any right of decision, and 
‘if she makes such claims in Central Europe, other great Powers could 
with equal justification make the same claims in areas which, for 
political, strategical, or other reasons, have been proclaimed a special 
interest of England.” 

The reactions of British policy were reflected, it was declared, in 
the “‘ provocative and dangerous military activity’’ of the Prague 
Government. In any event, British interference in affairs which did 
not concern her had compromised her relations with the Reich, and 
the “ sanctimonious and ambiguity of English policy ’’ had raised the 
question “ whether England desires in fact to make an enemy of the 
German nation.”’ 

May 28.—The National Zeitung declared that Mr. Chamberlain 
combined in himself “ in a typical manner, all the best British qualities 
which justify the trust which his country places in him and the esteem 
in which he is held by wide circles.” 

Supporting his efforts for an understanding with Berlin and Rome 
it stated that .his should be possible without warlike complications. 

‘Germany’s wish for a peaceful settlement is unimpeachable. The 
clenched fist through which the Third International is trying to clutch 
at Central Europe must no longer oppress the Sudeten Germans. 
It would be a legitimate task also for British policy to help in ending 
terrorism and injustice. “4 
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May 29.—Dr. Goebbels, speaking at Dessau at the opening of 
a theatre, referred to Czech violations of the German frontier, and 
said: ‘‘ The Fithrer and the German nation have again and again 
rejected, as tales and hate news, assertions of the foreign world about 
alleged troop movements on the Czech frontier. But the fcreign world 
does not stop. It is now surely time to call Prague to order. When 
will the world see that there can be no peace so long as unnatural 
relations, contrary to blood, rule ?”’ 

Diplomatische Korrespondenz, in a reference to a suggestion that 
international or British observers should be sent into Czechoslovakia, 
observed that the proposal seemed to originate with the British desire 
to restore the reputation for objectivity tarnished 8 days earlier in 
consequence, presumably, of deficient information from Czechoslovakia. 

While Germany was not now impressed by the argument that 
England was the appropriate Power to take the initiative, because she 
had no direct interests in Central Europe, she had no objection to make 
if authentic impressions were to be gathered relating to conditions of 
freedom, equality of rights, and justice in the Sudeten districts and 
“how the mobilization of the Czech Army on false premises was in 
stark contradiction to all the needs of the hour.” 

In spite of all the alarums and excursions, or perhaps because of 
them, the weekend of May 21-22 passed without violence ; the municipal 
elections on May 22, as also those of May 29, were conducted in an 
orderly way with a maximum of restraint and order and a minimum 
of incident. On May 23 Herr Henlein returned to Prague from Germany 
and discussed the situation with Dr. Hodza in detail, though the 
Sudeten German Party was at some pains to point out in two com- 
muniqués that the meeting had taken place at Dr. Hodza’s suggestion, 
and that the draft of the Nationalities’ Statute, finally adopted by the 
Government of May 19, had not been submitted to Herr Henlein nor 
any of its details discussed. Another meeting between the Prime 
Minister and representatives of the SdP. was held on May 28, when 
the normalization of conditions was discussed and an understanding was 
reached regarding the future continuation of the conversations. 

By May 30 a general improvement in the atmosphere was clearly 
noticeable, and, while the situation remained delicate, a more con- 
ciliatory spirit was apparent. This improvement was reflected in the 
decision of the military authorities in Prague to discharge a number of 
the reservists called up on May 21 and to reduce military establishments 
in the frontier districts. S.A.H. 





LORD HALIFAX’S SPEECH OF MAY 18, 1938 


REPLYING to the debate on the Government’s foreign policy in the 
House of Lords on May 18, Lord Halifax began by pointing out that, 
as regards the Abyssinian problem, for Great Britain this had never 
been an individual question between themselves and Italy; it never 
had been an Anglo-Italian dispute, but one between the League and 


Italy. 





II 


After the collective action had been brought to an end, in July, 
1936, by the calling off of sanctions some 20 States “ reached the 
conclusion that their collective obligation was at an end—as indeed 
it was—and those States in one way or another expressed their recog- 
nition of the Italian conquest at a time when it suited them to do so.”’ 
The result was a situation about which there was nothing collective 
ieft, and which had, in one way or another, to be cleared up. 

Both at Geneva and in London considerable thought had been 
given to the actual question of the facts as to the position in Abyssinia, 
and the Government were advised that, while there was opposition to 
the Italians, there was now no organised native authority and no 
central administration with the slightest possible chance of reconquering 
the country. The true test of the position was: What were in fact 
the effective chances of restoration of the sovereignty that had been 
dethroned ? He was quite convinced that the only way in which the 
Italian position could be challenged now would be by concerted military 
action, t.e., by war. There would be no suggestion by any responsible 
person in any part of the world to revert to that. 

All agreed on this: what did divide them was the question of 
principle. He felt that all life was continually presenting every one 
of them with the perpetual difficulty of trying to reconcile what was 
ideally right with what was practically possible ; he also thought that 
the full contribution to the establishment of practical conditions on 
which alone progress depended would often be out of the question if 
they allowed themselves to be so blinded by their ideals as to lose sight 
of what at any particular moment might be within their power and 
possible. 

In this matter they had to choose between the impractical devotion 
to the high purpose which could not be achieved except by a war they 
did not mean to have, and the practical victory for peace which they 
could achieve. Between these two he could not hesitate. Faced by 
such a situation the difference between those who would recognise 
sooner and those who would recognise a little later was really a question 
of political judgment, and not of the eternal and immutable moralities. 

To admit that the matter had passed to a stage where only force 
could effect a change, to admit that such use of force was unthinkable, 
and yet to say that they must go on for ever shutting their eyes to 
facts they could not alter, and thereby missing, for no result whatever, 
the chance of doing something practical for peace, seemed to him 
“simply not to make sense on any rules of this world or the next.” 

At Geneva they had not asked any State to violate its own 
principles, nor asked the League to modify any decisions or resolutions 
previously taken in the matter. But ‘it was the case that without 
any pressure but with much argument the large majority of the Council 
of the League expressed the definite and decided view that the question 
of the recognition of Italy’s position in Ethiopia was one for each 
nation to decide for itself in the light of its own situation.” 

Turning to the question of “‘ rebuilding general security ’’ through 
the League, Lord Halifax emphasized that no good was done by refusal 
to face the hard fact that if some of the greatest Powers were outside 
the League the only way in which respect for League rules could be 
enforced was by way of war. 

He was quite certain that nothing would more effectively destroy 
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the devotion of the British people to the League as an instrument of 
peace than that they should once get the idea into their heads that 
it might be an instrument for involving them in war. 

His conclusion was that refusal to recognize a situation brought 
about in spite of the League might keep their principles intact on 
paper; if that were all that mattered they might be content with 
that satisfaction. ‘‘ But when we find that refusal to face facts does 
in fact keep resentments and antagonisms alive and threaten under- 
standing, then we have to consider whether it is right to abandon the 
substance for the shadow.”’ This might be a confession of failure, 
but that was often the first, and the best, step to better things. 

As to the Agreement with Italy, Opposition speakers had seen no 
merit in this, on the ground it would not be observed; they did not 
believe the Italian assurances. ‘‘ We, however, . . . do accept these 
assurances, and believe they will be honourably carried ont,’’ he 
declared, but that did not mean that they approved of the Italian 
intervention in Spain, any more than they approved of Italian action 
in Ethiopia. 

After saying that they did not regard any of their friendships as 
exclusive by any means, he referred to their desire for the removal of 
all causes of mistrust which were in the way of complete understanding 
with Germany, and went on to deprecate the talk of the inevitability 
of war as both dangerous and essentially untrue. 

He then remarked that it was significant that nearly every country 
in Europe had welcomed the Agreement with Italy ; even Russia had 
welcomed it, though reserving her final judgment upon the effect it 
would have on the problems still before the League and still remaining to 
be dealt with. 

On the subject of Spain, the question as to whether by refusing 
to supply arms to what the Opposition regarded as the legitimate 
Government of Spain they were denying that Government its legitimate 
rights depended on the view taken regarding the war. The Government 
took the view that it was a civil war, and, that being so, there were 
only two alternatives before them: either to recognize a state of 
belligerency, or to adopt a plan of non-intervention. In the former 
case other States would, normally, be neutral, and recognize that the 
two parties had the rights of belligerents. Each State would have 
been able to decide to allow munitions to go tc both belligerents, 
subject to the right of either belligerent to prevent or to forbid, ii 
possible, such supply to the other. Would not the result of this have 
been that others would have sent still more arms, and would send more 
to-day to the other side, whatever might be the side of their choice ’ 
If that had happened, would it not then have been proposed that 
Great Britain should stop by force, alone or with others, the supply of 
arms to Franco? That indeed was what Sefior del Vayo had proposed 
to the League Council the previous week. 

It was clear, he considered, that either of those courses that might 
be proposed would have meant a much larger degree of foreign inter- 
vention all round, or a European war between supporters of the 
respective sides. Therefore, the Government were driven to support 
non-intervention, and they did not believe that it had broken down. 
They would continue to press all the Powers to try to work together 
to make it work better. The only right solution of the Spanish trouble, 
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however, was to stop it, and if any opportunity of mediation were 
ever to be offered by the willingness of both sides to try it, the Govern- 
ment would at once give any help they could. 

In conclusion, Lord Halifax appealed to all sections of opinion not 
to exaggerate their divisions. In spite of them he believed that there 
was not any deep difference in the foundations of their common thought. 
The great mass of British public opinion was solidly united on two 
things: democracy, and the protection of those things on which 
democracy depended against external interference. The country 
needed all the unity it could find, and, in all their judgments, the 
recognition of that necessity must constantly find place. 





THE DISPUTE BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND MEXICO 


OF the dispute between the Governments of Mexico and Great Britain 
one thing may be said : it*was not of the latter’s seeking. The occasion 
of the severance of diplomatic relations was the attitude taken up by 
the British Government towafds the expropriation of the oil companies, 
effected by decree of the Mexican Government on March 19, 1938," 
but the difference between the two countries has its roots in the policy 
pursued by the rulers of Mexico for the past twenty-seven years. 

This policy has had for its goal ‘‘ Mexico for the Mexicans,’’ and 
this has entailed measures taken at different times ever since 1911 to 
make untenable the position of the foreign landowners and industrialists 
who prior to that date had been responsible for the development of 
Mexico’s resources. ? 

There could be no objection, on the part of the British or any 
other Government, to the Mexican Government’s decision to follow 
this policy, provided fair terms were offered to the owners when 
measures of land reform or industrial expropriation were carried out. 
But the record of the country in this respect has not been such as to 
inspire confidence anywhere abroad, and the main reason why the 
British Government took up the attitude they did last April was that 
they believed the real motive of the expropriation was political. The 
experience of the past twenty-five years as to the manner in which 
Mexico has put her policy into effect may well explain the strength 
of feeling aroused by her latest move. From 1g11, when President 
Diaz resigned, until 1920 the country was going through what has 
been described as the first phase of the Revolutionary period. During 
that decade the goal of the revolutionary leaders was ‘‘ Mexico for the 





(1) See the Bulletin of April 2, 1938, Vol. XV, No. 7, pages 47-48, for an outline 
of the Government’s measures. 

(2) Under the régime of General Diaz, who encouraged foreign investment in 
the country as necessary if their natural resources were to be developed. 


‘ (3) For the contents of the British Notes of protest, see the Bulletin of April 23, 
fol. 8, p. 46. 
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Mexicans,” and for this one of the chief means adopted was agrarian 
reform—the breaking-up of the large haciendas. From then right up 
to 1934 there were constant inroads both on Mexican and foriegn 
owners of the big estates. Up to 1933 compensation for expropriated 
land was generally given in theform of Government bonds, on which 
interest, however, was rarely paid. Since 1933, to quote a report of 
the Foreign Policy Association of New York,’ ‘‘ Mexico has suspended 
both the issuance of new agrarian bonds and the service on existing 
bonds. Thus no provision is now in force for compensating foreigners 
whose lands are expropriated.” 

Further, as was pointed out in a Note from the British Government 
on May 12, nothing has yet been paid by Mexico in compensation for 
losses sustained by British nationals and interests during the period 
November, 1910, to May, 1920, when the country was in a state of 
almost continuous unrest, while over the whole period since rg11 British 
holders of the Mexican foreign debt have received no interest at all 
for twenty years, and only part of that due in the other years. 

A new Constitution was promulgated in 1917, and Article 27 of 
this proclaimed all the oil fields to be the property of the nation. In 
1936 President Cardenas issued an Expropriation Law empowering the 
Government to acquire all land, housing, manufacturing plant, mines, 
oil wells, etc., ‘‘ necessary for public and sociaPwelfare.’’ It is significant 
that one of the arguments brought forward by the British Government 
in its representations was that no considerations of public or social 
welfare had been adduced as the reason for the expropriation. 

In May, 1937, the Mexican Labour Board and Experts of the 
Government awarded a number of concessions to the oil workers, 
following a series of strikes which broke out in July and August, 1936. 
They included wage advances, pensions, paid holidays, retirement and 
death compensation, etc., and the oil companies maintained that they 
were unable to pay them, their profits not being adequate. Strikes 
occurred again in June 1937, and in August the Labour Board again 
issued a finding very unfavourable to the oil companies. In October, 
1937, the Mexican Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs told a gathering 
of United States Diplomats, Consuls, and other Government officials 
quite plainly that they intended to eliminate all foreign capital and 
aim at the “ re-conquest of Mexico for the Mexicans.’’ He repeated 
that the three fundamentals of the Mexican Revolution were nationali- 
sation of the sub-soil, agrarian reform, and protection of the workers. 

The next step was the issue of a decree, on November 4, 1937, 
ordering the nationalisation of 350,000 acres of oil lands under lease 
to the Standard Oil Company, and of the sub-surface rights of 500,000 
acres in Tabasco under lease to a French company. 

On December 18 the wage increases to be paid by the oil companies 
were fixed by the Labour Board at a total of $7,200,000, estimated to 
represent a 33 per cent. rise in wage rates. 

At the end of 1937 the oil companies informed the Government 
that thev were definitely unable to carry out the Labour Board's 

(1) In 1920 a period of strong Government began with the Presidency of 
General Obregon, who was followed by General Calles (1924-28). The latter was 
regarded as the virtual ruler of the country until the present President took oftice 
in 1934. 

(2) Mexico’s Challenge to Foreign Capiial. 





August 15, 1937. 
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award, and applied to the Courts for a stay of execution. On March 1 
the Supreme Court refused to grant this, and the next day seventeen 
companies, British and American, and representing 75 per cent. of the 
industry, issued a statement declaring that the conditions (recommended 
by the experts of the Government) which were the basis for the decision 
of the Labour Board were of such a nature that it would be impossible 
to comply with them. 

The reply of the Government was to place an embargo on the 
bank accounts of all the companies, and the expropriation followed 
within a few days. 

Though the immediate cause of expropriation was social legislation, 
it is a question as to whether this was not utilized as a convenient 
method of carrying out political aims. There had been constant 
friction with foreign companies for many years. When President 
Cardenas forced the companies to pay royalties there was a bitter 
dispute with the United States, and it was largely owing to the fact 
that British companies acceded to this more readily that they secured 
the valuable concessions in the Poza Rica fields. 

The company working these, the Mexican Eagle, was producing 
at the time of expropriation about 65 per cent. of Mexico's oil, and 
85 per cent. of the shareholders were British. 

H. L. 





NOTE ON THE LEAGUE COUNCIL DISCUSSION 
REGARDING ABYSSINIA 


IN the Note in the Bulletin of May 21 last dealing with the League 
Council discussions of May 12 on Abyssinia, it was stated that, on the 
conclusion of the discussion on Lord Halifax’s statement “no vote 
was taken and the British statement was accepted by the Council as 
a body.” This summing up of the result of the discussion requires 
correction, since the Council, as such, took no action of any kind in 
the matter. The various delegates expressed the view of their Govern- 
ments, and the Chairman, after stating that he would not attempt to 
summarize the arguments put forward or to draw conclusions as to 
their application to this particular case, said it was clear. that “ in 
spite of regrets which have been expressed, the great majority of the 
Members of the Council feel that, so far as the question which we are 
now discussing is concerned it is for the individual Members of the 
League to determine their attitude in the light of their own situation 


and their own obligations.” 
He then declared the discussion closed, without any kind of agreed 


declaration being adopted. 

It should be added that during the discussion it became apparent 
that the delegates of Bolivia and New Zealand agreed with those of 
China and the U.S.S.R. in the critical attitude taken up towards the 


British statement. 
It is now possible to supplement the outline of the discussion with 
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the following summary of the statements of the delegates of these four 
countries. 

The Soviet delegate said that unfortunately the League of Nations 
had in some cases adopted resolutions on non-recognition without at 
the same time applying other means of arresting or repelling aggression. 
Nevertheless, recognition of the results of acts of violent aggression or 
the abandonment of the policy of non-recognition would be equivalent 
to abetting the aggressor directly, and to stabbing his victim in the 
back, by discouraging and demoralising it. On the other hand, the 
fact could not be ignored that there had already been breaches by some 
League members of the resolution regarding non-recognition. None 
the less it must be made clear that the League of Nations had not 
changed its opinion on the general principle of non-recognition. 

They should recognize and condemn failures to fulfil obligations, 
and on no account legalize them. Otherwise it would merely be 
sufficient for one or a few members of the League to break one of its 
decisions for all other members of the League one by one to follow 
them. 

The Chinese delegate reminded the Council that the principle of 
non-recognition of territorial changes effected by force was implicit in 
the Covenant. Any step which might carry with it the implication 
that the employment of force as an instrument of policy, in order to 
be accepted, need only to be successful would be in effect an encourage- 
ment to the forces of aggression. He was therefore unable to subscribe 
to any decision taken in the name of the Council in the sense proposed. 
If, on the other hand, discussion was merely to give an opportunity to 
individual States to declare their attitude, the Chinese Government 
would content itself with reserving its decision with regard to the 
question of the principles involved. 

The New Zealand delegate stated that his Government stood by 
the Non-Recognition Resolution adopted by the Assembly on March 11, 
1932. In his view the League of Nations should not divest itself of 
responsibility by leaving the issue to individual Governments each to 
choose for itself, for that was a direct denial of the collective responsi- 
bility, which was fundamental. He held the view that if recognition 
were ever to be afforded it should have been in accordance with the 
general resolution of the League, and not by separate decisions by 
individual Members. 

The suggestion before them was a compromise between leaving 
the League and remaining loyal to the Covenant, and his Government 
could not support any proposal which would involve approval of a 
breach of the Covenant. 

The Bolivian delegate reiterated his Government’s adherence to 
the principle of non-recognition. 

As against these criticisms, the delegates of France, Belgium, 
Poland, Rumania, Sweden, Latvia, Peru, Ecuador, and Iran expressed 
their agreement with the British Government. 
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it Australia 
2. . May 19.—The Prime Minister announced the prohibition of the 
vr export of iron ore as from July 1. 
it May 20.—The Japanese Consul-General in Sydney issued the text 
e of two letters he had sent to Mr. Lyons in April arguing against the 
e j introduction of an export-licensing system, and stated he would protest 
e against the embargo on the export of ore. 
e May 25.—The Japanese Consul-General issued the text of the 
rt protest against the export embargo on iron ore. It stated that in view 
of Australia’s small home demand and foreign sales and Japan’s 
a enormous investments in the Yampi Sound mines it could only be 
e inferred that the embargo was aimed at Japan. The safety of Japanese 
S interests in the Yampi enterprise was a question of such gravity that 
W it could not be solved simply by the reimbursement of investments. 


The ore deposits had been left undeveloped for a long time till Japan 
vf undertook to invest capital in development work. 


n Austria 

0 May 24.—It was announced in Vienna that Austria was to be 
,- divided into 7 Gaue, each under a Gauleiter. The States of the Burgen- 
e land and Vorarlberg would disappear, the former being divided between 


7 the Gaue of Lower Danube and Styria, and the latter being incorporated 
0 in Swabia. 


t . May 26.—Herr Biirckel issued a proclamation declaring that he 
e would consider as a liability (Schadling) to their folk-community 
anyone who interpreted his task to be one of malicious criticism. The 
y Fiihrer had to make his decision concerning the appointment of the 
3 Gauleiter, and their primary task would be to lead faithfully the Gaue, 
f and this they could do only if they had the co-operation of all who 
0 wished to help in the work of reconstruction. 
% The Vienna editor of the Vdlkischer Beobachter published an article 
” urging the consumer not to hoard foodstuffs, as such a policy would 
e only aggravate the situation. Austria, it declared, was not faced with 
7 the necessity of tightening its belt, but with “‘ the task of increasing 
consumption by the creation of work.”’ 
y May 30.—Reports were current that some 1,000 Jews and Com- 
t munists had been arrested in Vienna during the previous few days. 
, Decrees issued by Herr Biirckel included one forbidding all 


alterations in wages until wage rates had been adapted to those prevalent 

) in other parts of Germany, and another announcing that the organiza- 

tion of the Labour Front and the “‘ Strength through Joy ’’ movement 
must be completed by August 1. 


May 16.—The Prime Minister, in a statement in the Chamber on 
their programme, said that to restore the balance of the Budget the 
Bills on Customs and Excise duty and the crisis tax must be passed 
quickly, and every possible economy introduced. They were faced 
with the problem of reforming the country’s institutions, and they 
must be assured of the stability necessary to energetic action. 
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As the financial year was already far advanced it was impossible 
to be certain of balancing the Budget completely before the end of 
the year, but the Government pledged themselves to achieve indis- 
putable equilibrium by working on the 1938 and 1939 Budgets together. 
Recent events had shown that budget equilibrium and a generous 
social policy were unattainable if the economic life of the country 
slowed down. 

He warned the press that abuses would not be permitted in future ; 
there had been so many leakages of late that it had become essential 
to modify the rules of judicial procedure applying to it. 

The Government would adhere to the foreign, military, and colonial 
principles accepted by their predecessors. 

May 18.—The Government secured a vote of confidence in the 
Chamber by 132 votes to 38, with 15 abstentions. M. Spaak had first 
renewed the Government’s assurances that they intended to restore 
budgetary equilibrium ; he also declared himself a firm adherent of 
the ideals and humanitarian principles of Socialism, but renounced all 
faith in the class war. 

May 19.—The Senate passed a vote of confidence in the Govern- 
ment by 118 to 22, with 7 abstentions. 

May 27.—The Chamber, by 122 votes to 36, passed the Bill 
instituting a national crisis tax, a progressive tax levied on all remune- 
rations, indemnities, pensions, annuities, etc. It was estimated to 


yield 600 million francs (£4 million). 


Brazil 
May 17.—The death penalty for “‘ any attempt upon the life or 
liberty of the President of the Republic ’’ was prescribed by decree. 

Visit of Ambassador in Berlin to the Reich Foreign Office. (See 
Germany. External Affairs.) 

May 18.—The arrest of many more persons implicated in the 
rising was reported, and several stores of bombs, etc., were discovered. 
Arms from Germany were stated to have been smuggled in as machinery 
parts and hidden in the outskirts of the capital. 


Canada 


May 24.—The Prime Minister told the House of Commons that 
he considered the international outlook was dark, but not calling for 
despair. Their membership of the League would be preserved, owing 
to its value for conciliatory and other purposes, but it would be only 
on the understanding that the League was not an international War 
Office applying economic or military force. 

He denied that Canada had helped to wreck it, but expressed 
dislike of the existing position, with sanctions clearly inapplicable and 
the Covenant unamended. “ So far as the Canadian Government are 
concerned,” he added, ‘“‘ the sanctions Articles have ceased to be 
effective by general practice, and they cannot be revised by any State 
or group of States at will.” 

He had no criticisms to offer of British foreign policy, but it did 
not follow that Canada should endorse it in all its variations according 
as Conservative or Labour Ministries were in power. Canada was 
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wisely bound by no commitments to remain neutral or engage in war. 
When the issue arose Parliament would decide. 

May 26.—The Prime Minister gave a definite pledge in Parliament 
that Anticosti Island would not be allowed to pass under foreign control. 
(It had recently been visited by a party of German experts all of whom, 
with one exception, were military and naval experts.) 


Chile 

May 25.—The President, in opening Congress, referred to the 
withdrawal from the League as due to the fact that events had brought 
the conviction that it would be unable to achieve its aims under its 
existing organisation. The reform of the Covenant advocated by Chile 
had scarcely received a hearing. 

He sincerely hoped that within the 2 years necessary to give effect 
to their withdrawal a new collective spirit would have manifested 
itself, so that the regrettable step might be averted. 


China 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 20.—Two aeroplanes returned to Hankow after dropping 
leaflets over Nagasaki, Sasebo, and Fukuoka, assuring the Japanese 
that the Chinese had no enmity towards them and urging them to rise 
against their military caste and oppose the invasion of China. 

May 23.—The German military advisers with the Chinese Govern- 
ment received orders to relinquish their appointments. The German 
Ambassador explained that Germany was anxious to remain strictly 
neutral in the conflict. 

May 26.—The Peking Provisional Government issued an order 
imposing a “‘ general welfare tax’’ of 20 cents. an oz. on raw opium 
sold in Peking drug-shops. (It had been announced on May 11 that 
the authorities would allow 300 opium dens in the city.) 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 


North China. 

May 17.—The Japanese reported that they had cut the Lunghai 
Railway in 6 places and were approaching Suchow after heavy fighting 
at Chengwu and Kinsiang, south-west of the city. 

The main Chinese force was reported to be retreating south- 
eastward. 

Reports reached Peking of Chinese guerilla attacks on Paotingfu, 
and train services were stated to be at a standstill. 

May 18.—The Japanese captured large quantities of rolling stock 
on the line. 

May 19.—The Chinese and Japanese issued conflicting reports as 
to Suchow, the latter claiming its capture, with 7,000 prisoners. The 
Chinese reported that they still held the railway west of Suchow. 

May 20.—Japanese statement ve progress of the campaign. (See 
Japan.) 

May 21.—Japanese sailors occupied Lienyun, the port near 
Haichow. 

May 22.—The Japanese admitted that some of the Chinese forces 
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had succeeded in breaking through their drag-net on the Tientsin- 
Pukow line. 

The Chinese claimed to be holding Lanfeng after repulsing Japanese 
attacks, and to have recaptured Neihwang station, just east of it. 
The Japanese, however, reported they were astride the railway at 
Lanfeng, and General Hata, the C.-in-C., declared that a quarter of a 
million Chinese were surrounded in an area 20 miles square. Five 
Chinese divisions were stated to have retired on Kweiteh. 

May 23.—The Chinese claimed that the greater part of the Suchow 
troops had safely reached new positions. They also reported the 
capture of Changping, 25 miles north-west of Peking, and the reconquest 
of large areas in Suiyuan and Shansi Provinces. 

May 24.—The Japanese captured Lanfeng and bombed Kaifeng, 
Kweiteh, and Chengchow. The Chinese denied the loss of Lanfeng, 
but admitted that Wenhsien had fallen. 

May 25.—The Japanese reported that their columns advancing 
from the north and south had joined forces south of Suchow. They also 
claimed the capture of Tangshan, 45 miles west of Suchow. 

The Chinese claimed to have taken a position north-east of Lanfeng, 
and thus cut off the Japanese rear. They also attacked between 
Kaifeng and Lanfeng, but the Japanese reported that they had been 
defeated with heavy loss. 

May 26.—The Japanese stated that the material taken at Suchow 
include 40 locomotives, 2,000 coaches and wagons, 20,000 bombs, 
550 land mines, and large quantities of shells, hand grenades, etc. 

May 27.—The Chinese reported the capture of Lanfeng, compelling 
the Japanese Doihara Division to retreat north-east, and claimed to 
have intercepted it at the Chenliukow ferry on the Yellow River. 

The Japanese reported progress against the Chinese defences at 
Kweiteh and stated that their advance westward along the Lunghai 
Railway continued. 

May 28.—The Japanese captured Kweiteh, and made progress 
westward towards Lanfeng, to relieve the Doihara Division. They 
reported that 150,000 picked Chinese troops were massed between 
Chengchow and Kaifeng, to act in concert with the Honan provincial 
forces in the Lanfeng area. 

May 30.—The Chinese reported successes in South-west Shansi, and 
the recapture of Tsaochow and Chengwu in western Shantung. 

The Japanese claimed the capture of Pohsien and Kwoyang, in 
an advance westward from the Tientsin-Pukow railway. 


South China. 

May 17.—A bomb thrown at a Japanese patrol at Amoy killed 
7 men, and the Japanese rounded up and shot some 100 Chinese. 

May 28.—Canton was raided by 40 Japanese planes and over 
600 people killed. The railway track and station were serously 
damaged. 

May 29.—A second raid killed some 300 people. 

May 30.—Forty Japanese planes again bombed Canton and did 
much damage. Their objectives were Government offices, the power 
station, waterworks, factories in the Saikwan area, and the railway 
stations. Chinese gunfire kept them high, and the bombs dropped in 


the streets. 
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Troops from Kwangsi, Yunnan, Hunan and Kiangsi were under- 
stood to be proceeding to take part in the defence of Kwantung. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 

May 22.—The Japanese authorities at Tsingtao were reported to 
be placing serious obstacles in the way of British and U.S. shipping, 
and British vessels were denied adequate cargo facilities. 

May 27.—The Japanese Consul-General in Shanghai sent an 
apology to the British Consul-General for the treatment of the English 
resident regarding which a protest had been made on May 14. 

May 30.—Valuable machinery was removed from a cotton mill at 
Yangtzepoo, owned by the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, by Japanese 
soldiery who presented a pass signed by an Army officer of high rank. 


Czechoslovakia 

May 17.—The Cabinet approved expenditure of 500 million crowns 
during the current year on public works, 40 per cent. of it to be spent 
in the Sudeten German district, where local contractors and workers 
would be given the preference. 

May 19-23.—For events of these five days see also Special Note. 

May 20.—The General Staff were understood to have moved troops 
on the German frontier. The Government stated, however, that they had 
been informed of the German troop movements by the German Govern- 
ment and had reason to believe that they were more or less routine. 

May 21.—Two German farmers were shot dead near Eger by a 
policeman who fired at their motor cycle when they ignored an order 
to stop. 

The Prime Minister received Herr Frank, Herr Henlein’s deputy, 
Herr Kundt, chairman of the Sd. Party, and Dr. Neuwirth, its legal 
adviser. 

Dr. Benes made a speech at [Tabor in which he said they must 
control their nerves and keep in contact with developments in their 
neighbourhood in Central Europe and in Europe as a whole. This 
meant that they must not allow others to separate them, and that 
‘““we must build up as far as possible our sovereignty and national 
unity. Do not be afraid of the coming days, but be prepared for good 
or bad eventualities.”’ 

He reiterated the hope he had often expressed that they would 
avoid a new war, pointing to the fact that a lasting understanding 
between France and Great Britain had been reached, and agreement 
between Britain and Italy, while “‘ the negotiations between the head 
of the Italian Government and the German Chancellor in Rome must 
also be considered as a phase in the equalization of the balance of 
power in Europe, thus leading to a certain stabilization of conditions.” 

They were preparing some very important laws, he went on, and 
the political, economic, and cultural positions of all citizens of whatever 
nationality would be guaranteed on the basis of their numbers, strength, 
and proportion. They would have a legal safeguard that they could 
maintain their nationality in all circumstances and develop, their 
national interests. 

Referring to recent disturbances, he said: ‘‘ The authorities have 
shown reserve and discipline, thus demonstrating to the world that they 
understand the danger of excitement and national tension at a time 
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of great events.’’ But their attitude must not be interpreted as 
weakness. 

Assurances by the French Government re the pact with Czecho- 
slovakia. (See France. External A ffatrs.) 

May 22.—Municipal elections were held in Prague and other towns 
and the Sudeten German Party increased its poll, but not in proportion 
to the increase in membership. In the Sudeten area it secured 88 per 
cent. of the votes and obtained an absolute majority over all the other 
parties except at Briix, a town with a mixed population. 

In Prague the election was for the Municipal Council of the city. 

The Party held a meeting at which a protest was made against 
the measures the Government had taken in the Sudeten districts as 
being contrary to the Constitution, since there had been no sign what- 
ever of any revolt or resistance. The Party, it was stated, did not see 
any possibility of entering into negotiations with the Government 
until the guarantees previously asked for were given (security of life 
and limb, freedom of press, assembly, etc.). 

German version of Eger incident, and reports of other outrages. 
(See Germany. External Affairs.) 

May 23.—The Government, in an explanation of the incident at 
the Thaya bridge, stated that the soldiers had tried to cross it into 
German territory, ‘“‘ naturally without intending to blow it up. When 
they saw the German Customs officials they fled.” 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs had presented his apologies on 
Sunday morning (May 22) to the German Minister in Prague “ even 
before the German Minister had been informed of this deplorable 
incident.” 

Herr Henlein arrived in Prague from Vienna and called on the 
Prime Minister, who discussed the situation with him and his deputy 
in detail. 

A Sudeten German Party communiqué stated that the meeting 
had been arranged at Dr. Hodza’s suggestion. 

British Prime Minister’s statement in Parliament summarizing 
British diplomatic activities since May 19. (See Special Note.) 

May 24.—German commentary on the mobilization and on the 
diplomatic moves of the week-end. (See Special Note.) 

The Government broadcast a proclamation thanking the population 
for the discipline shown on May 22 and exhorting them to refrain from 
demonstrations and anything which might give rise to incidents. 

They announced that, in preserving order, only police, gendarmerie, 
and troops were being employed, and no civilian bodies had been 
entrusted with any such duties. 

The Sudeten German Party, in a communiqué, stated that the 
Prime Minister, when he saw Herr Henlein, did not submit to him the 
draft of the Nationalities Statute, or discuss any of its details. 

Reception of Slovak deputations in Warsaw and in Katowice and 
other towns. (See Poland.) 

May 25.—The Ministry of Defeuce ordered all aircraft to keep 
3 miles inside the frontier, so as to avoid any complaints of violation 
of the frontier. 

German protest against 5 violations of the frontier by aircraft. 


(See Germany. External Affairs.) 
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The funeral of the Germans shot at Eger was attended by about. 
40,000 Sudeten Germans, and speeches were made by Herr Henlein, 
Herr Frank, and Senator Pfrogner. No soldiers or gendarmerie were 
in evidence. 

Herr Frank described the deceased as “ the first blood witnesses 
of the National-Socialist idea. . . . All must be ready for sacrifice 
even unto death, when fighting for the Nazi cause. When one is killed 
there are a hundred to take his place.” 

Herr Henlein said: ‘“‘ Bravely you were struck down by the fatal 
bullet. . . . Your sacrifice shall be a permanent and silent sign to us.”’ 

May 26.—The official Press Bureau reported that it had given the 
German News Agency information about the trespass of German 
aircraft between May 20 and 25. An aeroplane had been sighted over 
Pilsen, 35 miles from the frontier, and 34 German planes had flown 
over Czech territory during the period. 

Two German bombers were reported to have flown over Asch, 
and to have disappeared when 2 Czechoslovak fighters went up. 

The Government issued a decree prohibiting air traffic in certain 
zones situated partly in the frontier districts adjacent to Germany 
aud Poland. It did not apply to military, police, or Customs aircraft. 

The Minister of Defence started on a 3 days’ tour of inspection 
of the troops posted on the frontiers. 

May 27.—The Prime Minister received Herr Richter and Dr. 
Neuwirth. The Government received another protest from the 
German Minister against the trespass of military aeroplanes over 
German territory on 6 occasions between May 12 and 24. In view of 
the frequency of these protests the Government instructed the Minister 
in Berlin to give to the Wilhelmstrasse a detailed account of 22 flights 
by German aircraft over Czech territory, which were stated to out- 
number by far those of Czech machines of which Berlin had complained. 

A Sudeten German was arrest2d near the Bavarian frontier while 
cutting the cable connecting two military posts. 

May 28.—The Premier received two representatives of the Sd.P 
and a statement was afterwards issued in identical terms by the 
Government and the Party to the effect that they had continued the 
conversations begun with Herr Henlein on May 23. After discussing 
‘the most actual questions,” for the purpose of normalizing conditions, 
an understanding was reached on the future continuation of the 
discussions. 

The leader of the Slovak Clerical (Autonomist) Party received a 
visit from the Slovak delegation from the U.S.A., whose leader, the 
President of the Slovak League of America, said they had come to 
Czechoslovakia to proclaim affection and understanding between 
Czechs and Slovaks. He handed to his host the original Pittsburgh 
Agreement of 1918. 

Father Hlinka was reported to have said he would continue the 
struggle for autonomy for Slovakia in the spirit of the Agreement. 

__ May 29.—The elections were held for the municipal district councils 

in Prague and in 2,480 towns and villages throughout the country. 

The poll of the Sd.P, in the German towns averaged between 85 and 
go per cent. of the votes cast, and at Gablonz was 97 per cent. 

May 30.—The Government informed the Reich Government that 
the circumstances of the alleged trespass of Czech aircraft into German 
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territory would be strictly investigated and any pilot found guilty 
punished. Further, in order to lessen the risk of similar incidents, 
the prohibited area on the frontier for the landing or departure of 
aircraft was increased from 5 to 10 kilometres. 

The military authorites began the discharge of a number of 
reservists, and the establishments in the frontier districts were reduced. 

Final results of the elections showed that the increase in the 
SdP. poll was largely due to Communist votes going to them, while 
the German Social-Democrats also lost some ground. The Communists 
made up for their losses in the German districts in Prague an! other 
Czech towns. 

German estimates of the Henlein poll. (See Germany. External 


Affairs.) 


Denmark 
May 24.—It was announced that the Government had recognized 


Italian sovereignty over Abyssinia. 

May 27.—It was announced that the Governments of Denmark, 
Finland, Norway, and Sweden had pledged themselves to adopt 
common rules of neutrality in the event of war between other Powers. 


Egypt 
May 17.—The Government replied to the British representations 


about the textile duties, indicating readiness to discuss matters. 

The Premier took over the portfolio of Finance. 

May 18.—Lutfi Pasha El Sayed was appointed Minister of the 
Interior. 


Eire 

May 19.—The Trade Agreement with the U.K. came into force. 

May 25.—The Government was defeated in the Dail by one vote 
on a division on compulsory arbitration for the Civil Service. 

May 27.—Mr. de Valera announced the dissolution of the Dail 
preparatory to a General Election to be held on June 17. He said 
the need of the country was a strong Government to undertake the 
task of national reconstruction following the conclusion of the Agree- 
ment with Great Britain. (He wished to gain a majority which would 
free him from dependence on the Labour Party and the Independents.) 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


May 17.—The lists for the Defence Loan were closed, and the 
Minister of Finance reported that it had been over-subscribed. A large 
proportion was taken by the banks, however, some of which were re- 
selling it at a discount. 

It was understood that the number of native troops in the Colonial 
Army was to be doubled, raising the total strength of them to 160,000. 
(There were 60,000 native troops and 40,000 Europeans.) 

May 18.—A decree was published authorizing the Treasury to 
advance francs to the Exchange Equalization Fund. 

May 19.—The Prime Minister told the press that it appeared that 
an attempt was being made to start a campaign of false news. At 
one moment it was announced that such-and-such a country had 
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mobilized—a lie ; at another there were insinuations that France had 
received an ultimatum—a lie; at another they were credited with 
having taken absurd decisions totally contrary to their pacific intentions. 
The Government had to protect public opinion from a renewal of such 
rumours. 

The law would strike those who served interests which were 
obscure and would not bear the light. 

He concluded: ‘‘ Whatever the circumstances, France is able to 
assure by herself the inviolability of her frontiers and those of her 
Empire, and to safeguard against all attempts at violence the inde- 
pendence of her régime and the integrity of her territory.” 

May 20.—It was pointed out in Paris that the military forces in 
French Africa stood in very small proportion to the population, 
numbering 20,000, against 22 million inhabitants. Italy was reported 
to keep 44,000 in Libya and Eritrea, where the population totalled 
800,000. 

May 23.—The Cabinet decided on the details of a public works 
programme, covering 3 years, to cost 11,000 millions (say £62 million). 
They also agreed on a modification of the 40 hour week in the sense 
that restrictions on the length of each separate week would be removed 
and an annual limit of 2,000 working hours introduced instead. 

May 24.—The President signed 53 decrees constituting the second 
section of the Government’s economic and financial programme. They 
were in 5 groups, dealing with public works, the organization of credit, 
colonial development and the export trade, labour, and financial 
reform. 

One decree empowered the Ministry of Labour to authorize the 
working of extra hours in certain factories or industries if the amount 
of unfinished work on hand made it necessary. 

May 26.—Marshal Pétain, addressing the congress of Ex-Service 
Men at Caen, said France was faced with a Germany as strong as in I9I3 
and growing daily stronger. Without recourse to arms Germany had 
secured in peace-time material advantages which ordinarily she would 
have gained only after a victorious war. 

French prestige had suffered, and the French future was threatened, 
and they must boldly face the consequences of this change, and return 
to the spirit and resolution which they had shown before in difficult 
times. 

The destiny of France was in her own hands. Frenchmen must 
turn their backs on internal quarrels, and must seek all that united 
and strengthened them. Everyone knew that if a single foreign soldier 
set foot in France the whole country would be united ; but they must 
forge French unity in time to remove from that foreign soldier all 
temptation. 

A decree was issued authorizing the raising of loans for defence 
purposes in the Colonies, to be repayable by the colonia! administration 
concerned. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
May 21.—M. Reynaud’s speech at Leeds. (See Great Britain. 
External Affairs.) 
The Customs authorities at Le Perthus gave permission for boxes 
of bullion (gold and silver) valued at over £5 million to be transported 
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by rail from Port Vendres to Havre for shipment to New York. (They 
had arrived from Catalonia in French lorries which had driven into 
Spain with goods.) 

The Foreign Minister received at different times the Ambassadors 
of Great Britain, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., Poland, and Czechoslovakia, 
and was understood to have left none of them in any doubt that the 
obligations of France towards Czechoslovakia would be fulfilled up to 
the hilt. 

It was also understood that the Government had again appealed 
to Prague to go to the uttermost limit of concession, and that the 
Czech Government had agreed to go some distance beyond the con- 
cessions originally offered. 

Collaboration between Paris and London in attempts to find a 
settlement of the problem. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

May 29.—The Government addressed a strong protest to General 
Franco against the bombing of Cerbére. 


Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 18.—A law was published ordering the completion of the 
Rhine-Main-Danube canal by 1945, and the development of the Danube 
from Vienna to the frontier as a shipping thoroughfare. The cost was 
estimated at 750 million marks. 

May 22.—Herr Hitler inaugurated the work on Munich’s first 
underground railway, and, in a short speech, said: ‘It is our task to 
foresee problems and to tackle them instead of waiting for a catastrophe. 
Every problem that arises must be solved.’’ 

The Minister of Transport said Munich was a junction to Austria 
through which their traffic would pursue “its triumphant course to 
the Balkans, where there are raw materials and agriculture flourishes.’ 
Traffic would then “ run smoothly to the east, where our future lies.”’ 

May 24.—A_ decree was published extending to Austria the 
Nuremberg Racial Laws of 1935 (the Reich Citizenship Law and the 
Law for the Protection of German Blood and Honour). 

A supplementary decree provided that in future no Jew could 
become a German citizen. (Jews were therefore disfranchised and 
disqualified for all public offices.) 

May 28.—The leaders of the Confessional Movement in the 
Evangelical Church issued a statement declaring that they were unable 
to take the oath of loyalty to Herr Hitler, on the ground that “ the 
addition demanded beyond the Scripture is contradictory to the 
Scripture. The solemn invocation to God on behalf of this addition 
would be a blasphemy because His name would be used for a pledge 
which is contradictory to the Scripture.” 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 17.—The Brazilian Ambassador visited the Foreign Office to 
discuss the events in Rio in so far as they affected German interests. 

The Reich Colonial League at Munich was addressed by Captain 
Wenig, who said that the absorption of Austria had made their colonia! 
claims more urgent than before. The Fiihrer had raised the demand 
with an increasing and menacing voice, and it was not his way to keep 
on demanding a thing for long. 
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He complained of the “ unfairness of Great Britain’ because 
‘‘ we recognize Britain’s naval supremacy at a ratio of 3 to 1, and this 
circumstance prevents us from doing what we could do if the colonies 
were territory bordering on the Reich.” 

The Deutsche Wehr published an article on the Italian military 
preparations in Libya which stated that Italy had been compelled 
carefully to prepare for war with England and France. Libya was 
extremely important as a possible base for operations against Egypt, 
the Sudan, French West Africa, and Tunis. Details were given of the 
strategic roads, etc., constructed, and the number of troops stationed 
in the country was given as 100,000 at the time the garrison was at its 
maximum strength. 

May 18.—The Government formally acknowledged the U.S. Note 
protesting against the decree compelling all Jews to declare their 
property in Germany. 

May 19.—Official circles in Berlin stated that there had not been 
any German reinforcements of men or material to Spain to give France 
an excuse for supplying or giving passage to Russian supplies to 
Barcelona. 

May 20.—The British Ambassador called at the Foreign Office to 
enquire whether there was any truth in reports of military concentration 
in Southern Germany, and was informed that such troop movements 
as there had been had nothing to do with the political situation. 

May 21.—The official news agency reported that 100 Germans 
had been injured by Czech soldiers at Chomotau. The Berlin press 
accused the Czechs of “intolerable provocation,’’ and declared the 
Prague Government were completely responsible. 

The press reported serious disturbances at Chodau, near Carlsbad, 
when 2 Germans were arrested for singing songs of the homeland. 
Requests for their release had beet met with violent conduct by police 
and gendarmes. 

May 22.—The official account of the shooting of the Germans at 
Eger quoted one of the victims as saying that the shot was fired at 
him and his companion as they passed a gendarmerie barracks, and 
that he saw no policeman and heard no order to stop. 

The press reported further acts of “terrorism’’ by the Czech 
police and soldiery, of which, it was declared, 35 serious and 200 lesser 
cases had occurred, involving injuries to 1,000 persons. 

The inference was, according to several papers, that the Prague 
Government were either unable or unwilling to control the anti-German 
forces—Communist, Socialist, Chauvinist—which provoked the 
incidents. 

The official news agency reported that 10 Czechoslovak soldiers 
had attempted to blow up the wooden bridge over the Thaya, leading 
from Bernhardsthal into Czechoslovakia, the previous day. (The 
bridge was on the German side of the frontier.) Frontier guards had 
appeared and the Czechs fied. 

May 23.-—Reports were published, with indignant headlines, that a 
number of Sudeten German officials at Eger had been dismissed for taking 
part in May Day festivals of the Party. 

A further case of attempts by soldiers to set fire to bridges north 
of Linz with straw and petrol was reported. 

It was also alleged that a Czech military aeroplane had flown over 
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the frontier town of Weipert and crossed the frontier at Barenstein, 
afterwards crashing in Czech territory near by. 

May 24.—A report from Briix was published in the press alleging 
that a Sudeten German Deputy had been attacked in the street for 
giving the German salute. 

May 25.—The Government instructed the Minister in Prague to 
lodge a sharp protest with the Czech Government against 5 violations 
of the frontier by Czech military aeroplanes, which took place at 
Waldsassen (Upper Franconia), Zittau and Hinter-Hermsdorf (Saxony), 
and Klingenthal (Vogtland district). 

May 26.—The official News Agency stated that the Prague Press 
Bureau's report of the infringement of Czech territory by German 
military aircraft was incredible and was a manoeuvre intended to 
influence foreign opinion. The Czech authorities had waited 6 days 
before making the infringements known. 

Report of trespass by German aircraft between May 20 and 25. 
(See Czechoslovakia.) 

The Minister in Prague was instructed to make a second protest 
against violations of the frontier by military aircraft. 

May 27.—The German troops concentrated for exercises in the 
districts near the Czech frontiers were reported to have returned to 
their garrisons. 

May 29.—A number of treaties and agreements with Italy were signed 
in Berlin, regulating all economic and financial questions arising out 
of the union of Austria with Germany. 

They were understood to extend to Austria the existing trade, 
payments, and tourist agreement. Questions of railway transport and 
shipping were also settled. 

May 30.—The press claimed that of 307,009 German votes cast in 
Czechoslovakia 282,235, or 92.27 per cent., were given to the SdP. 

The Berliner Tagebdlatt, referring to the Czech problem, said: 
“We ask no more from the Czechs than the English have already 
conceded to the Irish. Is the present Czech State conceivable without 
a forest of bayonets and without heavily protected barricades? It 
seems, indeed, as though the attempt is now being made to conduct 
domestic policy by means of the army, and to balance the authority 
of the State on the point of bayonets. .. .” 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS 

May 24.—In a review of the trade and labour situation at the end 
of 1937 in Parliament Mr. Oliver Stanley said the number of insured 
persons in employment in Great Britain was I1,437,000, or 200,000 
more than in December, 1936. The number of unemployed in April 
was nearly 300,000 more than in April, 1937. 

The figures of retail trade were 7.3 per cent. more in 1937 than 
in 1936, and those of industrial production nearly 7 per cent. greater. 
As to external trade, in 1937 the value of imports was 21 per cent. 
greater than in 1936, and of exports, 18 per cent. greater. 

The net adverse balance of trade in 1937 was £52 million, compared 
with £18 million in 1936. The excess of imports over exports rose 
from {346 to £432 million, but this was due to the rise in the price of 
the imports. The volume of exports had risen by 9} per cent. 
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What was disturbing was the increase in the adverse balance 
during the first 4 months of 1938. It was noticeable that the whole 
of the increase was covered by the increased adverse balance with the 
U.S.A. 

He attributed the check to trade expansion during the past few 
months chiefly to the fall in commodity prices. 

May 25.—The Prime Minister, in the Commons, refused the demand 
of the Opposition for an independent enquiry into the state of the air 
defences, on the ground that the efficiency fo the Defence Services must 
be the responsibility of the Government, and that an enquiry of that 
sort would distract the attention of the Air Ministry and the aircraft 
industry from the expansion programme in course of execution. 

Replying to detailed criticism of the results so far of the attempts 
to speed up production of aircraft, Mr. Chamberlain said there was 
general agreement that the immediate need was for action to build up 
the most efficient Air Force obtainable as quickly as possible, and that 
purpose could not be helped by a roving enquiry. What was needed 
was not a digging up of the past, but that the Air Minister should devote 
all his time to the removal of faults and to the prosecution of the 
expansion programme. 

He argued against the proposal that a Ministry of Supply should 
be created, on the ground that to change the existing system of super- 
vizing supplies and arranging priorities would be inopportune, and 
that a new Ministry could not improve on it unless it were armed with 
such drastic powers as were given to the Ministry of Munitions during 
the War. 

He therefore rejected the suggestion, and assured the House that 
the Government were straining every nerve to complete the air pro- 
gramme at the earliest possible moment. He denied that they had 
abandoned the idea of achieving air parity, and repeated that in 
estimating parity the first line strength was only one of the factors 
to be taken into account. 

The Minister for Air, replying to the debate, said it was ridiculous 
to suggest that there had been a serious breakdown at the Ministry. 
He promised to consider carefully all the criticisms made by the 
Opposition and by Mr. Churchill. 

The motion for an enquiry was rejected by 329 votes to 144. 

May 30.—The Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence, replying 
to questions in Parliament as whether A.R.P. and other civilian 
emergency services were not competing with the Territorial Army in 
recruiting, said that “all our plans envisage the setting up of a com- 
petent authority which will have power to allocate to everybody his 
proper position in time of war, according to age and capacity.” 

The Government did not desire to change the voluntary system 
of recruitment, and did not wish to reject the offers of people who 
genuinely thought they could best serve the country in one of the 
services such as air wardens, special constables, auxiliary firemen, etc. 

This general attitude was, however, subject to the plans which 
wonld be brought into force on the outbreak of war. He demied that 
anything he had said justified a suggestion that there were plans for 
industrial conscription, and so far as he knew there were no such plans. 
Whatever plans were contemplated by the Government could only be 
carried through with the assent of Parliament at the proper time. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


May 18.—The House of Lords carried without a division a motion 
approving the foreign policy of the Government. Lord Snell introduced 
a motion condemning it, arguing that it offended the moral conscience 
of the nation. 

Some speakers criticized the Agreement with Italy, and Lord 
Halifax defended the Government’s policy. (See Special Note.) 

May 19.—At a dinner in London to the Portuguese Ambassador 
it was announced that an Anglo-Portuguese Society was to be formed, 
with the Ambassador as President. 

May 20.—Lord Halifax received M. Reynaud, the French Minister 
of Justice, who was on a private visit to England. 

May 21.—M. Reynaud, speaking at Leeds, said the interests of 
France and Britain were so closely knit that if one were mortally 
wounded the other could not expect to survive. Much was said of 
war in Europe, and, he asked, what was the position of their two 
democracies ? Must they abandon their ideals ? Must they renounce 
their traditional policy of the defence of Europe against the hegemony 
of a single Power ? 

Democracies had no need to give way, since their potential war 
strength was infinitely greater than that of their possible opponents. 
But this did not free from from the necessity of making such prepara- 
tions as the armaments of others imposed on them. 

The question they must put to the youth of both nations was: 
‘“‘ Are you ready to make this effort and make it at once?” 

It was stated in London that the Government were in constant 
touch with the French Government as to the representations being 
made in Berlin and in Prague, and that all decisions were taken in 
common, and all information received in London or Paris immediately 
shared. 

The British Ambassador at the Wilhelmstrasse and diplomatic 
action re Czechoslovakia. (See Special Note.) 

May 24.—German semi-official commentary on the diplomatic 
moves of the week-end. (See Germany. External Affairs, and Special 
Note.) 

Protest by Japanese Government against statement of May 18 
in Parliament re shooting of Chinese at Amoy. (See Japan.) 

Portuguese comment on the British diplomatic moves in Berlin 
and Prague. (See Portugal.) 

May 27.—The Prime Minister announced in Parliament that 3 
Agreements had been concluded with the Turkish Economic Delegation, 
by the first of which the Export Credits Guarantee Department would 
give guarantees up to {10 million in connexion with the export of 
manufactured goods to Turkey. 

The second supplemented the Trade and Clearing Agreement of 
1936, and made new arrangements for regulating trade to improve 
the position of the Clearing. The Turkish Government would arrest 
the accumulation of fresh arrears and reduce those outstanding. 

The third enabled Turkish orders for warships and other war 
material to be placed in the U.K. on credit terms, on the security of 
the Republic’s programme of economic development. 

Statement by Spanish Embassy re treatment of Italian Non- 
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Intervention observer, and demand for his release by British Minister 
in Barcelona. (See Spain. The Powers and Non-Intervention.) 

May 28.—German press tribute to Mr. Chamberlain. (See 
Special Note.) . 

Protest from Spanish Republican Government re bombing of 
Alicante. (See Spain. External Affairs.) 

May 30.—Replying to questions in Parliament re the bombing of 
open towns, Mr. Chamberlain said the Government had expressed to 
both sides in Spain their profound concern at the intensification of 
aerial bombing resulting in serious loss of life to the civilian population, 
and had drawn attention to the universally accepted principle that 
aerial bombardment of military objectives was alone permissible. 

While without information to enable him to judge what were the 
objectives in the bombing of Alicante, he desired to take the opportunity 
of repeating how profoundly the Government deplored the suffering 
of defenceless civilians. 

The Foreign Under-Secretary said the question of promoting an 
international agreement for the limitation of air bombing was being 
studied by the Government with a view to overcoming the technical 
and legal difficulties involved. It had not yet reached a form in which 
it could be advantageously submitted to other Governments. 

In reply to a question Mr. Butler said the Government believed 
the Thorpehall had been the victim of a deliberate attack on May 25. 
The agent at Burgos had been instructed to bring the incident to the 
notice of the authorities and to request that strong disciplinary action 
should be taken against the crew of the aircraft responsible. He had 
also been instructed to ask that immediate orders should be given 
that all attacks on British shipping should cease. 


Guatemala. 
May 25.—The withdrawal oi the country from the League became 
effective, the Government having fulfilled all their obligations. 


Hungary 

May 22.—Following the receipt of reports that the Czechoslovak 
frontier had been partly closed against Hungary and Czech troop 
movements effected along the Hungarian frontier, the Government 
made representations in Prague. 

The Czech Government gave assurances that the measures taken 
were due to the rashness of over-zealous officials, and that they would 
at once be called off. 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 18.—The Finance Minister stated in the Chamber that the 
extraordinary expenditure incurred during the previous 3 financial 
years and the 9 months of the current year totalled 36,000 millions 
(say £380 millions) for the conquest of Abyssinia and its development. 

He hoped to be able to balance the Budget within 3 years. In 
1936-37 effective revenue had been 24,702 millions, and expenditure 
40,932 millions, of which 17,519 millions was extraordinary. For 
1937-38 (ending June 30) the estimated revenue was 20,596 millions, 
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and the estimated ordinary expenditure 23,769 millions, but he expected 
the revenue to exceed estimates. 

May 20.—The King left for a visit to Libya. 

May 23.—The Minister of Agriculture announced that the prices 
of wheat from the coming harvest would be raised as from June 5. 
The harvest was expected to be one of the worst of recent years. 

May 30.—The Senate discussed the Budget Estimates, and the 
Finance Minister, replying to complaints of the size of the deficit and 
of the floating debt, pointed out that the greater part of the deficit 
had been met by g-year Treasury Bonds, by the yield of the 5 per cent. 
redeemable loan, by the levy on real estate, and by the revaluation of 
the reserves of the Bank of Italy. 

The burden represented by the floating debt was by no means 
exaggerated ; the Fascist Government had inherited loans at 6 and 7 
per cent. which had not been paid off till 1930. 

He stated that the ro per cent. capital levy would yield not more 
than 3,000 millions (say £32 million). The tax had been applied with 
moderation. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 17.—Fascist circles in Rome complained that the traffic in 
arms across the Franco-Spanish frontier had much increased since the 
talks were begun between Italy and France. 

Review of Italian military preparations in Libya in German 
periodical. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

May 18.—Strong criticism was expressed in Rome of the French 
decision to increase the strength of the coloured troops in the Colonial 
Army, and it was complained that the armaments race now threatened 
to extend to overseas possessions. 

May 19.—The principal Rome newspapers reproduced articles 
from the French press describing the passage of arms from France into 
Republican Spain. 

May 20.—Figures were published giving the casualties in Spain 
from March 9g to May to in the fighting on the Ebro as 3,205. 

May 21.—Recognition of conquest of Abyssinia by Norway. 
(See Norway.) 

May 24.—Recognition of conquest by Denmark. (See Denmark.) 

May 27.—A Spanish mission representing General Franco's 
Government at the celebration of ‘‘ the day of solidarity with Nationalist 
Spain ” arrived in Rome. 

The press expressed much indignation at the reports that an 
Italian non-intervention observer had been detained in custody in 
Valencia and Barcelona when the steamer in which he was carrying 
out his duties was sunk. 

May 28.—Conclusion of trade and financial agreements with 
Germany. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

May 29.—Demonstrations in celebration of solidarity with 
Nationalist Spain were held througkout the country, and mass meetings 
were held in 12 principal cities, some of which were addressed by Spanish 
Nationalist leaders. A telegram of satisfaction at the tokens of 
solidarity was received from General Franco. 

Signor Mussolini, addressing young Fascists in Rome, said: “ We 
want to prepare the young generation to work and to fight for the 
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an Imperial Italy of to-day and for the other greater Italy of to-morrow.” 
. He did not mention Spain. 
ces May 30.—The losses in Spain between Feb., 1937, and May, 1938, 
5 were officially stated to be 9,541, of which 2,023 were officers and men 
me killed. 
7 The press emphasized that the Italian and Spanish people had 
nd felt on the battlefields, not only a solidarity against the Bolshevist 
cit threat, but also “ the old community of religion and of ideas.’ Hence, 
nt Italy and Spain ‘“‘ must defend in the freedom of the Mediterranean 
of their own independence as nations.’’ Only the full and integral 
dominion over the ‘“‘ Latin sea ’”’ would allow both countries to “‘ develop 
on their social and economic energies.” 
7 Japan : 
- May 20.—Trade figures for the first quarter of 1938 showed exports 
th valued at 569,700,000 yen, and imports at 624,100,000 yen. Purchases 
of raw cotton and other industrial products were much reduced, while 
imports of oil, metals, and machinery increased. 

A communiqué announcing the capture of Suchow discounted the 
™ Chinese success at Taierchwang, but ended with a warning that * pre- 
ce mature optimism is unwarranted. So long as the Chinese continue 

their policy of protracted resistance we have no alternative but to 
- repeat our operations of advance and attack and continue our punitive 
measures. 
h Japanese representations to Australian Government re export 
< restrictions. (See Australia.) 
¥ May 24.—The Government protested to the British Government 
concerning a statement on May 18 by the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
. Affairs in Parliament. (Mr. Butler said ‘‘ a number of Chinese soldiers 
“ -were taken prisoner and shot on Amoy bund by the Japanese . . .’’) 
They stated that the Government, taking a grave view of the 
: statement, as it reflected on the prestige of the Navy, had ordered a full 


enquiry which had shown the reports were entirely without foundation. 

The Naval section of Imperial H.Q., in a statement, described 
the reports as slanderous and as having come from Hongkong. The 
Navy had taken every precaution to prevent incidents involving 
civilians or foreigners, and from the outset had fixed a refugee area 
in which both Chinese non-combatants and foreigners were advised to 
take refuge, even suspending hostilities to give them time to gain 
this area. 

May 25.—Publication of protest to Australian Government against 
embargo on export of iron ore. (See Australia.) 

May 26.—The Prime Minister, with Imperial approval, recon- 
structed the Cabinet, with General Ugaki as Foreign Minister: Mr. 
Ikeda, Minister of Finance and Commerce ; and General Araki, Minister 
of Education. 

Marquis Kido, the former Education Minister, remained in the 
Cabinet as Welfare Minister. 

_ An official statement explained that Mr. Hirota had retired owing 
to ill-health, and the Ministers of Finance and Commerce owing to their 
conviction that the Cabinet had to be strengthened in order “ to attain 
the original objectives of Japan’s holy war in China.” 

A dispute was known to have arisen over the establishment of a 
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Department of China Affairs to direct Japanese policy in the occupied 
areas. (Mr. Hirota wished the Department to be semi-independent, 
and answerable to the Foreign Office. The Army opposed this, and the 
Prime Minister wished to have the Department directly under Cabinet 
control. He won the Army’s support for this view by including two 
more Generals in the Government.) 

General Ugaki, in a statement, said: ‘I think that in the fore- 
front of our policy should be an attempt to readjust Japan’s relations 
with foreign Powers. I am going to do something, so just wait and 
see. 

Mr. Ikeda said the end of the “‘ crusade ”’ was distant, and complete 
co-operation between the two Ministries of which he was the head 
was essential for its prosecution. 

Legalization of opium traffic in North China. (See China. 
External Affairs.) 

May 27.—The Asahi published a detailed account of the negotia- 
tions ve the Cabinet, and stated that General Araki (an Extremist) 
was selected for the Education Ministry ‘‘ mainly as a counterpoise to 
General Ugaki”’ (a “ Liberal ’’) because the Premier considered it wise 
to balance his appointment to the Foreign Ministry by that of a repre- 
sentative of the extreme right wing of the Army. 

The Minister of Finance stated that he would not change financial 
policy, and would maintain the level of the yen at Is. 2d. 

May 30.—Particulars were allowed to be published of the arrests 
of Communists in Dec., 1936, Jan., 1937, and Oct., 1937. Some 400 
leaders had been arrested on Dec. 5, 1936, and in all 1,300 had been 
in custody. 

The Party had been working secretly since it was broken up in 
1928, and had established a Central Committee working under the 
orders of the Comintern. 


e of Nations 
May 22.—Turkish protest to League re Alexandretta. (See 


Turkey.) 


Libya 
May 23.—King Victor Emanuel landed at Tripoli. 


Mexico | 
May 16.—A clash between students and Communists occurred in 


the capital when the latter occupied the National University. The 
police dispersed the rioters, but one student was killed. 

At San Luis Potosi workers came into collision with troops. 

May 17.—The New York Times on the subject of U.S. policy 
towards Mexico. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

May 18.—The Government’s Oil Export Department announced 
that 14 tankers were leaving during the month with 1 million barrels 
for “‘ different companies and individuals in all parts of the world,” 
and that contracts had been completed for oil worth $2,257,556. 

May 19.—President Cardenas made a speech at San Luis Potosi, 
the stronghold of General Cedillo (who possessed a private army some 
12,000 strong) in which he accused the General of plotting a revolution 
for months past, and alleged that the oil companies had helped him. 
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The Government concentrated 10,000 troops and aeroplanes in 
the area, and announced that peasants sympathetic to the General 
would be disarmed. 

May 20.—General Cedillo’s supporters cut railways and telephones 
and raided communications in the State. They were dispersed by 
Government aircraft. 

Federal troops occupied the General’s ranch, and took over the 
work of guarding all communications. 

May 21.—The Government received declarations of loyalty from 
several politicians and from the Governor of Sonora. 

May 22.—The Governor of San Luis Potosi State, after announcing 
his loyalty to the Federal Government, fled and joined General Cedillo. 

The oil companies telegraphed to the President denying emphati- 
cally the charge that they had been engaging in subversive activities 
of any kind. 

May 23.—General Cedillo was reported to be in control of a large 
area between San Luis Potosi and Tamaulipas State, and to possess 
57 fighting aircraft and 3 bombers. 

May 25.—The Government offered an amnesty to the rebels, and 
began to set suspects free. Seven hundred rebels accordingly sur- 
rendered, and were set to do agricultural work. 

Fighting occurred at Guanajuato in which Federal troops inflicted 
many casualties on the forces of General Cedillo. They also bombed 
rebel aerodromes. 

The President nominated General Guilden as Governor of San Luis 
Potosi. 


New Zealand 

May 18.—The Minister of Finance, speaking at Wellington, said : 
“If Great Britain is attacked, we are too,’’ and added, “‘ We hate all 
this war propaganda, but if any attack is made on Great Britain we 
will assist her to the fullest extent possible.”’ 


Norway 

May 19.—The General Council of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, meeting in Oslo, decided not to admit the Russian 
Unions. Sixteen countries voted against it, and France, Spain, and 
Mexico in favour. 

May 21.—The Minister in Rome was instructed to inform the 
Italian Government that he was accredited to the King of Italy, 
Emperor of Abyssinia. 


Palestine 

May 18.—The headman of a village near Haifa was murdered ; 
also a villager near Nablus. At Haifa a bomb injured an Arab, and 
5 cases of sniping were reported. 

May 20.—The Government announced that they had decided to 
occupy a number of villages in the Galilee and Samaria districts, the 
administration of which would, however, remain under the civil 
authorities. Over 20 villages would be used as fixed posts by pickets 
with mobile patrols in liaison, and roads would be built to isolated ones, 

May 22.—A Jew was murdered by 2 Arabs just outside Jerusalem. 
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and an Arab policeman was shot at Haifa. Bombs were thrown at 
Tiberias, and several cases of sniping were reported. 

May 24.—A series of inter-racial outrages occurred in Jerusalem 
resulting in the death of several people. Jewish fanatics attacked 
Arabs and counter-attacks were made by the Arabs. Eight revisionist 
Jews were arrested. Curfew was imposed in the city and at Ain Karim. 
Two Arab policemen were killed at Haifa. 

May 25.—Outrages attributed to Jews occurred at Haifa, and an 
Arab was killed and 3 wounded. 

May 26.—Police rounded up and killed 6 Arab bandits at Ramat 
Hakovesh, and captured several rifles, etc. One British constable was 
killed. 

The curfew in Jerusalem was lifted. 

May 29.—The Falastin published a memorandum stated to 
embody the proposals of the Emir Abdullah for a settlement of the 
Palestine problem. They included the creation of a united State of 
Palestine and Transjordan, in which the Jews would have autonomous 
administration within the Jewish areas on lines to be fixed by a mixed 
commission composed of Jews, Arabs, and British, and would have 
proportional representation in the Legislature and Cabinet. 

A reasonable volume of immigration would be allowed in the 
Jewish areas, but not elsewhere unless the Arabs were satisfied that 
the Jews demonstrated good will and assimilability. 

The scheme might be tried for 10 years under British direction] 

Eight Arabs were murdered in the Tulkarm district. 


Poland 
May 22.—The Foreign Minister received the British and French 


Ambassadors. 

It was announced that the Minister in Prague had been instructed 
to ask the Czech Government about the concentration of troops near 
the frontier at Teschen. 

May 23.—Colonel Beck left Warsaw for Stockholm, via Berlin. 
An official statement announced that, in reply to the démarche made 
by the Polish Minister in Prague, the Czech Government had explained 
that “‘ the recent military instructions were in no way directed against 
Poland, but were for the maintenance of peace and order inside 
Czechoslovakia.” 

Reports were current that Colonel Beck had informed the Polish 
Ambassador in Berlin on May 21 that if German troops entered Czecho- 
slovakia and, as a result, war extended to the whole of Europe, Poland 
could not remain neutral. 

Processions and outdoor meetings in the Teschen district were 
banned for the time being. 

The Kurjer Warszawski, in a leading article, stated that ‘‘ The 
Polish nation will always reply ‘ Never’ to any manoeuvre for the 
dismemberment of Czechoslovakia in the interests of Germany.” 


May 24.—The Ilustrowany Kurjer Codzienny, in an_ inspired 
article, declared that Poland remained faithful to her French alliance, 
and would go to the assistance of France if she were attacked. At 
the same time, it was felt that Poland could not allow herself to be 
drawn into any conflict with which France herself might be involved 
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because of her alliances with others, and especially if the policies of 
these others had been a cause of concern to Poland. M. Beck had 
given strict instructions in this sense to the Ambassador in Berlin, 
and had himself, when passing through Berlin, given these instructions 
a more authoritative character. 

A deputation representing the Slovak Catholic People’s Party 
(the Autonomists) visited Warsaw and Katowice and was entertained 
by the Society of Friends of Slovakia and by Polish Parliamen- 
tarians. A second official deputation of 16 Czechs and Slovaks also 
arrived in Warsaw. It included members of all the Slovak parties. 

The Kuryer Polski published an interview with a Slovak repre- 
senting the Czech Prime Minister in the second deputation, who said 
that calm and confidence now reigned in Czechoslovakia, but they were 
determined to tolerate no aggression against their frontiers or their 
sovereignty. Everything possible was being done from their side to 
bring Czechoslovakia and Poland close together, so that they could 
constitute a barrier to German expansion to the east. 

The President received two leading members of the Moderate 
section of the Peasant Party and discussed political and economic 
matters and the question of an amnesty for M. Witos and for persons 
sentenced for taking part in the peasants’ strike of August, 1937. 

May 26.—Six delegates of the Slovak League of America landed 
at Gdynia, accompanied by over 100 members of Slovak organisations 
in the U.S.A. affiliated to it.. They were welcomed by a Senator, who 
said: ‘“‘ Polish hearts beat warmly for the Slovaks, from whom they 
ask no more than to have them as friendly neighbours.”’ 

May 27.—Speaking at a reception in Warsaw the President of the 
Slovak League said they were going to Czechoslovakia as envoys of 
peace and agreement ; as friends of the Republic and of the nation. 
‘“ We are adherents of Czechoslovak unity,’’ he went on, “ but at the 
same time of the independence of the Slovak nation and its autonomous 
status foreseen in the Pittsburgh Agreement. ... We want the 
Slovaks to be free and strong, but within the framework of the Czecho- 
slovak nation.” 

May 30.—The Chief of the Rumanian General Staff arrived in 
Warsaw for conversations with the Polish Staff. 

The Gazeta Polska stated that the meeting would “ greatly con- 
tribute to the reinforcement of the alliance with Rumania by military 
co-ordination in the problems of national defence.”’ 


Portugal 

May 19.—The Ambassador to Great Britain entertained, and for- 
mation, of Anglo-Portuguese Society. (See Great Britain. External 
Affairs.) 

May 24.—The Diario de Noticias stated that humanity would give 
full thanks for Mr. Chamberlain’s action in the Czechoslovak crisis. 
“ Great Britain, working for freedom and order, acted in conformity 
with the collective conscience of all peoples.”’ 

The British action was one reason for “the solidarity of the 
Portuguese people with Great Britain at this hour, when eyes are 
looking to London as the key to the destinies of the world.”’ 


Rumania 
May 23.—A semi-official statement was issued in Bucarest reading : 
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‘‘ Through the timely, adequate, and well-thought intervention, in both 
Prague and Berlin, of France, and especially Great Britain, a very 
difficult moment, and perhaps the most difficult in a great number of 
years is on the point of becoming past history. . . . As at Geneva, 
France and Great Britain have succeeded in extracting the explosive 
matter from a situation loaded with danger. Like the Great Powers, 
Rumania expects a peaceful settlement of a difficulty that can be 
solved by peaceful means. . . .” 

May 27.—M. Codreanu was sentenced to Io years’ imprisonment 
with hard labour by the Bucarest Military Court for plotting against 
the social order by knowingly and with culpable intention appealing 
in 1935 for help to an association of an international character abroad ; 
for detaining 6 secret documents re the security of the State and 
publishing 2 of them; and for revolt, through having with culpable 
intention armed a part of the Iron Guard in 1937-38 and organized 
armed para-military formations for the purpose of provoking civil war. 

A fine was also inflicted, and loss of civic rights for 6 years. 

May 30.—A decree was issued empowering the Minister of Justice 
to take uver the properties of all political parties from May 3r1. 

Staff conversations in Warsaw. (See Poland.) 


South Africa 
May 18.—The General Election was held and resulted in the 


United Party securing 111 seats, a loss of 6; the Nationalists, 27, a 
gain of 7; the Dominion Party 8, a gain of 3; Labour 3, a loss of 1; 
and Socialists, one, as before. 


Spain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 23.—Republican troops attacked the insurgents north and 
south of Tremp, and claimed to have cut the road from Lerida to the 
frontier near Luchon. (The road was the only means of communication 
of the forces occupying the Valley of Aran.) 

May 24.—The Republicans also made progress further south near 
Camarasa, capturing positions dominating the dams belonging to the 


power stations. 
Eighteen insurgent planes were shot down and two Italian pilots 


captured. 

May 25.—Insurgent air raids were made on Barcelona, Valencia, 
Castellon, Alicante, Sagunto, and other coastal towns spread over 2 days, 
and at Alicante over 300 people were killed. 

At Valencia the British steamer Thorpehall was hit twice and sunk. 

Further fighting occurred near Tremp, and on the Teruel front 
the insurgents reported an advance. Barcelona reported the capture 
of a battalion of insurgents at Isona. 

Over 1,000 prisoners, reported to be Falangists, who had escaped 
from custody at Pamplona, were reported to have reached the vicinity 
of the French frontier. They had been armed by accomplices in 
Pamplona, 200 of whom were arrested. 

May 27.—The insurgents reported the defeat of a series of attacks 
on the bridgeheads at Sort, Tremp, and Balaguer, with very heavy 
casualties for the Republicans. 

The Army Corps of Castile reported an advance south, after 
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breaking through fortified positions south of Valdecebro, near Teruel. 
May 30.—Valencia was raided 6 times in 12 hours. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 22.—The British steamer Penthames was reported to have 
been bombed and set on fire during an air raid on Valencia. 

May 25.—The British steamer Thorpehall was bombed and sunk 
a mile off shore at Valencia, and the first officer and an International 
Control observer were seriously wounded. 

May 26.—The Burgos authorities received a strong protest from 
the British Government against the sinking of the Thorpehall. 

The railway station at Cerbére was bombed by insurgent aircraft 
and two people wounded. 

May 28.—The Republican Government addressed a protest to the 
British Government against “the fact that the bombing of Alicante 
has so far merited not a single public word of condemnation on the 
part of those who formerly urged them to cease their bombardment 
of open towns.” 

Great Britain had, by her earlier initiative in the negotiations, 
undertaken a moral responsibility in the matter, and the Government 
asked her if she now intended to “ put into practice appropriate 
measures to avoid the repetition ’’ of such crimes. 

May 29.—Italian celebrations to show solidarity with General 
Franco's cause. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

May 30.—A French steamer was bombed in Valencia harbour and 
a sailor killed. Three British sailors on shore were wounded. 

Statement in British Parliament re bombing of Alicante and 
attack on the Thorpehall. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 


THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 

May 18.—Both sides were reported to be receiving large supplies 

of war material, and many aeroplanes from Russia were stated to have 
reached Barcelona. Rumours were current that Germans were super- 
vising the building of new aerodromes along the French frontier. 
___ May 19.—Arrivals of considerable numbers of foreign volunteers, 
including men from the U.S.A. and from Sweden, for the International 
Brigade were reported, and aircraft were also believed to have reached 
Barcelona from America. Quantities of material was also passing 
through France in transit from Central European countries. 

May 20.—Lord Plymouth saw the German Ambassador, the Italian 
Counsellor of Embassy, and the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires and told them 
that, as a result of talks he had had with the French Ambassador it 
had been agreed that an international commission should be sent to 
count the numbers of volunteers on each side, and that France had 
offered to accept control of the frontier for 30 days, or, if necessary, 
40, after the counting had begun, provided there was a fair chance 
of success ; further, that the control at sea should be strengthened, 
and international observers given the right not only to inspect ships, 
but also Spanish ports. 

This plan had been accepted in principle by both sides in Spain. 

May 21.—According to the Italian press large quantities of war 
material were reaching Barcelona, including many aeroplanes and guns 
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shipped from Gdynia, and 5,000 vobunteers of Czech nationality were 
stated to have crossed the Pyrenees into Catalonia. 

During the previous 3 months Valencia and Alicante were reported 
to have received 20,000 tons of petrol weekly and 15,000 tons of wheat ; 
also large supplies of machine guns and other material. 

May 26.—The Ambassador to the US.A. told the press in 
Washington that General Franco owed Germa sy about {160 millss 
and Italy {100 million and was demanding more help in manpower 
from both countries. His army totalled 500,000, of whom 40 per cent. 
were foreigners. 

It was the Germans, not the Italians, who controlled General 
Franco, his supplies, and his economy. 

May 27.—The British Minister in Barcelona demanded the release 
of the Italian non-intervention observer who was reported to have 
been detained in custody there and at Valencia for two weeks. 
The Barcelona authorities stated that he had not been imprisoned, 
but lodged in hotels, and had since been taken across the French 
frontier. 

The Spanish Embassy in London issued a statement declaring that 
he had been treated with the utmost consideration, had never been 
for a moment in prison, and had been taken to Perpignan the previous 
day. 


THE NON-INTERVENTION COMMITTEE 
May 26.—The Sub-Committee met, and the delegates, except for 
the Soviet representative, accepted the revised British plan for the 


withdrawal of foreign combatants. The volunteers on both sides would 
be counted, within a month, by two Commissions of 3 men each. 
(Two men of each three were to do the counting, and the two third 
men to meet in Spain to co-ordinate results.) 

During the month the land frontiers were to be under control 
again, and the observers at sea to be given the right to inspect ports 
as well as ships. 

The plan envisaged the withdrawal of a substantial number, say 
10,000, of volunteers on each side as a sign of good faith and as a 
preliminary to complete withdrawal. 

The Soviet delegate denounced the whole plan. He said the 
Soviet would certainly not pay for the repatriation of the German and 
Italian combatants. 


Switzerland 

May 2z8.—The Federal Council extended its decree of Nov., 1936, 
(against Communist action), to cover propaganda likely to endanger 
the State. The powers given covered propaganda leaflets and material 
printed in Switzerland. 


Turkey 
May 17.—The Prime Minister announced that the Government had 


instructed their representative in London to sign an agreement just 
reached for a British credit of £16 million. 

He said it covered the working of a clearing arrangement to release 
British money blocked in Turkey, and credits for purchases of military 
supplies and for industrial development. 
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May 18.—The Yugoslav Minister for War arrived in Angora on 
a visit to the Turkish War Minister, on his way to tour several military 
centres. 

May 21.—The Budget Commission approved a Bill authorizing 
the expenditure of 125 millions (say {20 millions) for national defence. 

May 22.—The Government protested to the League of Nations 
against French propaganda in the Sanjak of Alexandretta designed, 
it was alleged, to prevent the establishment of a preponderance of 
Turks there. 

May 27.—Mr. Chamberlain’s statement re conclusion of credit 
Agreements between England and Turkey. (See Great Britain. 
External A ffatrs.) 

May 29.—The Foreign Minister, in the Kamutay, described the 
troubles in the Sanjak of Alexandretta, and accused France of doing 
everything she could to make it difficult for Turkey to get a favourable 
result from the elections. 

Their relations were excellent with every Power except France. 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS 

May 24.—The House of Representatives, by 314 votes to 97, 
passed the Wages and Hours Bill, providing for a national minimum 
level of wages and a national maximum of working hours, contracting 
in 2 years from 44 to 40 per, week. 

May 26.—The House approved a resolution asking that funds be 
allotted and a committee formed to investigate the activities of the 
German-American Bund and other “ un-American activities.”’ 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 17.—The New York Times, in an authoritative article on the 
policy of the Government in the Mexican developments, said that it 
had been stated in Washington that, with the “ good neighbour ”’ 
policy and unity of the Americas in mind, the Administration “does 
not intend to pursue with any European Government a joint or even 
parallel course towards any nation in the Western Hemisphere. We 
have been invited to do so—perhaps as recently as in the expropriation 
crisis—but Washington sees self-interest and the preservation of Pan- 
American peace as insurmountable barriers.”’ 

May 25.—The Soviet Ambassador, speaking in New York, said 
that though their country did not appear to be menaced by immediate 
danger they could not wash their hands of the present European 
situation. They would be faithful to their principles and to their 
treaties ; “‘ we are ready with France to defend Czechoslovakia in the 
event of aggression. We are ready to defend France itself. We shall 
perhaps be summoned to defend other Great Powers. We do not 
want to be isolated in international affairs. A firm stand against the 
aggressors is the fundamental solution of the present international 
tension.” 

_ May 26.—Statements by Spanish Ambassador re General Franco's 
situation and debts to Germany and Italy. (See Spain. The Powers 
and Non-Intervention.) 

May 27.—The President, speaking in West Virginia, intimated 
that he would not veto the new Tax Bill, but criticized certain parts 
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of it as ‘ unwise.”” He appealed to capital and to business men to 
co-operate to ensure that ‘‘ the inevitable wider improvement in social 
conditions will come about in the normal course of private enterprise 
without compelling the Government to use large amounts of the tax- 
payers’ money to keep America up-to-date.” 

Taxes, local, State, and Federal combined, were still nowhere near 
as high in the U.S.A. as they were in any other great nation that 
pretended to be up-to-date. 

May 28.—Mr. Hull issued to the press a reminder to the 63 nations 
signatory of the Kellogg Treaty that the pledge undertaken in 1928 
was no less binding now. ‘‘ We cannot shut our eyes to the fact,” 
he said, ‘that any outbreak of hostilities in any part of the world 
injects into world affairs the factor of general disturbance. The 
ultimate consequence no man can foresee, but it is liable to afflict all 
nations with incalculable and permanent injuries.” 

Mr. Hull emphasized that his démarche was taken without previous 
consultation with any other country. There had been no appeal from 
Czechoslovakia or any other source for an expression of American 


views. 


U.S.S.R. 
May 25.—Speech by the Soviet Ambassador in America re attitude 


to treaty pledges and the European situation. (See U.S.A. External 
Affairs.) 

May 26.—The press published articles containing declarations that 
the Soviet Union would fulfil all the obligations entered into with 
France and Czechoslovakia. The aggressive plan of Germany had only 
been postponed, not abandoned, and the Government were watching 
vigilantly. Izvestia said that Czechoslovakia was now the citadel of 
peace and must be defended. The decision did not depend on negotia- 
tions or on any kind of concessions to German demands, but on force— 
on Czechoslovakia’s strength and possibilities of defence. No con- 
cessions would appease Germany if she was convinced that military 


aggression would succeed. 
Yugoslavia 
May 20.—The arrest was officially reported of German Nazi 


agitators and of some Yugoslav subjects of German nationality for 
conducting propaganda for the granting of autonomy to the German 


minority. 
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